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that Etruscan should be, like Basque, an isolated remnant of a lost 
family. But it is neither Indo-European nor Semitic, — those lan- 
guages, unfortunately, are too well known to be juggled with after Mr. 
Taylor's fashion. Hence, it is necessarily " Turanian " ; and it only 
remains to determine which of the branches of that great family it 
cousins with most nearly : the decision is, suitably enough, in favor 
of the least-known group and the one most uniformly considered un- 
related with the rest, — namely, the Yenisean ! ' But more than that 
the exquisite delicacy of the process enables us to determine : it is 
only the ruling class that have wandered from the heart of Siberia, to 
gain and exercise dominion over a populace of Finnish origin ! 

Mr. Taylor supports his conclusion from linguistic evidence with 
plenty of correspondences in myth and religion and manners ; but 
they are far too shadowy and indefinite to be of any value by them- 
selves. The science which founds ethnological deductions on such 
material has to make great advances before it can claim to establish 
anything satisfactorily. A valuable treasure may perhaps lie hidden 
here ; but it is inaccessible hitherto, — and will always remain so to 
hands as hasty and heedless as those of this author. 

As a handy volume of information respecting the Etruscans, as con- 
taining record and ingenious discussion of some of the inscriptional 
material of their language, and as calling anew general attention to 
the subject, Mr. Taylor's work will not be without value ; but it will 
make no permanent impression on the opinion of scholars respecting 
the questions which it raises and discusses. 



14. — Famous Trials. By John T. Mokse, Jr. Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1874. 

" Je ne vois que la condemnation a mort qui distingue un homme ; 
c'est la seule chose qui ne s'achete pas." The reason given by 
Stendhal's heroine for her preference is peculiar to that charming, 
though cynical, young lady ; but her interest in criminals is common 
to all. A more simple expression of it, in real life, is found in 
Marjorie Fleming's Diary. " The history of all the malcontents as 
ever was hanged is amusing," was the result of her studies, at the 
age of seven. At all times, to persons of every nation, age, sex, and 
condition, whatever their varieties of education and taste, the story 
of a criminal trial has been fascinating above all things ; and he 
who tells that story faithfully will never want an audience. From 
Orestes to Orton, from ^Eschylus to Mr. Morse, the heroes and the 
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reporters of their proceedings have enjoyed a well-deserved popu- 
larity. 

This book contains an account of six of the best known modern 
trials. More than two thirds of it is filled by the Tichborne case ; 
and no less space would have done justice to that gigantic mass of 
speeches and evidence. Whoever has followed, even in the most 
cursory way, the detailed reports of the English papers, will wonder 
that so much compression was possible. To try to compress further, 
and give any account of the trial within the limits of a book notice, 
would be absurd. The story is well told, and the most entertain- 
ing parts of the evidence are reproduced in full. The only part of 
Mr. Morse's remarks to which we take any exception are his stric- 
tures on the charge of the Lord Chief Justice, " a magnificent per- 
formance of an immense task," as he very justly admits it to have 
been. It is true that the charge was unfavorable to the prisoner ; 
it is true that the evidence was commented on with a clearness and 
force which could have had but one result ; but we do not therefore 
think the charge "rancorous," or "unjudicial." In this country 
judges are restrained, by statute and by custom, from expressing 
any opinion on the evidence. In England the daily practice is other- 
wise ; and there is a good deal to be said for it, which can hardly 
be better said than in the words of the Lord Chief Justice in this 
very case : " In my opinion, a judge does not discharge his duty 
who contents himself with being a mere recipient of evidence, 
which he is afterwards to reproduce to the jury, without pointing 
out the facts and the inferences to which they naturally and legiti- 
mately give rise. It is the business of the judge so to adjust the 
scales of the balance that they shall hang evenly ; but it is his 
duty to see that the facts, as they arise, are placed in the one scale 

or the other, according as they belong in the one or the other 

If the facts make one scale kick the beam, it is the fault of the 
facts, not of the judge." 

The remaining trials in the book are of much more moderate com- 
pass, and hardly less interesting. Troppmann's case is calculated to 
satisfy the strongest appetite for sensational horrors ; and both this 
and the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, related in the same chap- 
ter, give a very lively picture of the defects and absurdities of the 
French system of criminal procedure. The case of Mrs. Wharton 
affords a good example of the most contradictory and unsatisfactory 
of all evidence, — that of medical experts. The case of the "Me- 
teor" is not a criminal trial at all, but involves questions of inter- 
national law which will be interesting, perhaps, to quite as many 
general readers as lawyers. 
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The trial of Mrs. Fair, the last in the volume, is one illustration 
(it would have been only too easy to find others) of the disposition 
of American juries to acquit women of offences in general, and of 
the murder of men in particular, in the teeth of the facts and the 
law. Blackstone speaks of the tender consideration which the laws 
of England have for the female sex ; a tenderness, however, which 
has not extended to a conclusive presumption of innocence, nor 
availed to save Maria Manning from the gallows, or Catherine Hayes 
from the stake. In our country, and in the present day, the feeling 
has not only been kept alive, but may be said to have been refined 
into an obsequious politeness. When women acquire the other 
rights which they call for, it may be hoped they will not lack the 
fundamental right of an impartial trial by jury according to the 
evidence. 



15. — The History of Israel. By Heinbich Ewald, Professor at the 
University of Gottingen. Translated from the German by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M. A. Vol. V., corresponding to Vol. IV. of 
the original. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. 
viii, 520. 

In October, 1872, we noticed Ewald's great work, and the first four 
volumes of the translation. This fifth volume is the history of Ezra, 
and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the time of Christ. 

The New Jerusalem hopefully began a period of reaction in Jewish 
history which failed to save the nation. It is pathetic to begin the 
era with Ezra, and end it with Herod. In Ezra's time there was no 
scruple against accepting the honest aid of Persian masters; but 
afterwards, when Roman favor was to be mediated only by an Idumsean 
politician, faithful Judseans asked of one another, Is it right to be 
an Herodian t Their temple, to which they would not admit the lib- 
eral Samaritans, had not kept Gentile philosophy from their priests, 
and their priests — an orthodox hagiocracy — were no prophets of 
what they knew. The law of Moses was reinstated in its old home, 
but the Mosaic spirit was not in the lawyers. The- Persians set Up 
the broken people to hand them over to the Greeks for a brief school- 
ing ; and after the Maccabees had proved their worthiness of the tra- 
ditions of the heroism of their race, the " chosen people " became the 
prey of adventurers. Ezra's great effort was not in vain, for it gath- 
ered and held for five hundred years what strength remained ; but as 
the nation withered under the blight of Herod, it was clear that any 
attempt to raise what was now not only fallen, but decayed, would be 



